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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

power that is so effective when a real poet uses it — the power 
of rhetoric. When one reads that oration On behalf of some 
Irishmen not Followers of Tradition, one has to acknowledge 
that eloquence in verse could hardly be more stirring. This 
oration is by way of reply to the ultra-Celtic party who 
would deny the Irish heritage to those who were not of 
Gaelic name or Gaelic stock. And yet no Irish poet has had 
such reverence for the Celtic past of Ireland. He has dared 
to make the obscure deities of Celtic mythology as potent 
as the Olympians; when he speaks of Angus, Dana or Lugh 
he treats them as great and imposing figures. The heroic 
age for him is the heroic age in Ireland. 

A. E.'s verse is built up on simple forms, but his command 
of vowel-sounds makes all his lines sonorous. His poems in 
alexandrines have lovely sound. Perhaps the most perfect 
lyric in the collection is Sacrifice; its form has the delicate 
beauty of a rare sea-shell. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite, poetry editor of the 
Boston Transcript, is joining the procession! He has dis- 
covered free verse, he has even discovered Poetry. 

To be sure, his review of Poetry of the Year, in the 
Transcript of Oct. 30th, does not mention the magazine, or 
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Our Contemporaies 

the work it has done for the art, except by listing our poems, 
for the first time, among the other lists at the end of the 
article, and selecting a large number for his next anthology. 
All the same Poetry's influence permeated Mr. Braithwaite's 
judgments. Does he not place the work of Amy Lowell and 
Wallace Stevens and Robert Frost among his "Five Best 
Poems," conspicuously printed in the middle of the page? 
And is not the portrait which begins his article that of "Miss 
Amy Lowell — Now Firmly Established in the First Rank 
of American Poetry"? And have not the "two great suc- 
cesses of the year" been "the typically American poets Frost 
and Masters", both of whom Poetry printed in 1914, and 
neither of whom, I think, did Mr. Braithwaite mention a 
year ago? 

Seriously, we welcome this Saul among the prophets. It 
is a matter of comparative indifference whether Poetry is 
recognized, so long as it is felt. If the magazine is a living 
force in the mind of Mr. Braithwaite and other students 
and lovers of the art, what matter whether or not they ac- 
knowledge, or even perceive, its very evident influence? 

One has only to contrast his review of this year's poetry 
with that of a year ago to see how agreeably he has devel- 
oped in sweetness and light, how completely his attitude to- 
ward modern verse has been revolutionized by the reading of 
Poetry and other new magazines, and by personal inter- 
course with a number of more or less radical poets. We even 
find him saying a good word for the Imagists: 
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Whether employing the medium of vers libre or metre, they 
have shown, especially in a certain intensifying quality of mood, 
the first note of pure romanticism in English poetry of the last 
decade. ... In this poetry, as often as it is to be found in 
other verse of equal quantity, there speaks that alluring voice 
whose secret is the eternal and pure wizardry of Keats. 

Indeed, the image even penetrates his definition of the 

art; we note that — 

The essence of poetry is in the mental and emotional image, 
and the vitality of the image to weather the usage of familiarity 
by reading generations is in the personalized spiritual force of the 
poet. 

Which, being interpreted, means that Mr. Braithwaite 

is climbing up to date, and soon even T. S. Eliot will be 

taking law and gospel from the Transcript. Good for Boston ! 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A RECANTATION 

Dear Editor: I take back most of what I have said to 
you and others, and thought to myself, about Ezra Pound. 
And I would like to make an ordeal of it by speaking in a 
public meeting or at least to a public person, for I want 
not only to clear myself of the vestments of ingratitude to- 
ward one who is a best friend of the muses, but to burn the 
vestments to ashes. I begin to like Pound very much ; what's 
more to the point, I begin to learn from him — or perhaps, 
having been learning from him through the months of my 
distaste, I am at last burning with a fanaticism to shout the 
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